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“Steam  or  electric,  little  they  care, 

Yellow  brick  houses  or  terra  cotta  hall, 

Whitewood  sweetshop  or  silent  square, 

That  the  Lord  of  the  Scriptures  is  Lord  of  all. 

Away  from  the  barks  and  the  shouts  and  the  greetings, 
Psalm-singing  over  and  love  lunch  done, 

Listening  to  the  Bible  in  their  room  for  meetings, 

Old  Sandemanians  are  hidden  from  the  sun.”1 
Still,  in  Highbury  Quadrant,  and  in  Barony  Street,  Edinburgh,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  commonly  known  as  Glasite  or  Sandemanian 
meets  for  the  observance  of  the  Apostles’  doctrine.  The  influence 
of  John  Glas  persists  in  direct  line  to  the  present,  yet  in  1819  the 
author  of  A Historical  Sketch  of  Independency  in  Scotland  wrote, 
“It  cannot  therefore  be  a matter  of  regret  that  its  [sc.  Glasite] 
progress  never  was  great,  and  that  it  has  long  been  on  the  decline”2; 
and  an  anonymous  reviewer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1838  could 
more  elegantly  write  the  epitaph.  “Although  many  of  our  readers 
who  may  never  have  heard  of  the  sect  of  the  Sandemanians,  and 
others  who  have  heard  but  a little  of  them  may  both  be  inclined  to 
ask  whether  it  were  not  as  well  to  leave  them  to  enjoy  undisturbed 
repose  in  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  as  to  bring  them  before  the 
public;  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  considerable  interest 
attaches  to  their  history,  and  we  feel  confident  that  their  reliquiae 
are  well  worth  preservation,  both  as  theological  curiosities,  and  a 
beacon  to  the  churches  and  pastors  of  the  present  age.  Church 
history,  as  well  as  natural  history,  may  have  its  museums  for  the 
preservation  of  moral  petrifactions  and  specimens  of  extinct 
races”.3 

J.  T.  Hornsby,  in  two  articles  in  the  Records  of  the  Scottish 
Church  History  Society,  has  outlined  the  career  of  John  Glas,  so  a 
very  quick  resume  is  all  that  is  necessary  here.  He  was  a descendant 
of  a line  of  ministers  from  Perthshire,  and,  in  1719,  after  study  in 
Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews,  was  settled,  iure  devoluto,  in  Tealing 
in  Angus.  By  all  accounts  he  was  a compelling  preacher,  who  found 
his  chief  difficulty  with  the  zealous  supporters  of  the  Covenants  in 
his  district.  His  grandfather,  minister  of  Little  Dunkeld,  had  never 
quite  cast  off  episcopacy,  and  John  Glas,  while  not  showing  any 
leaning  in  that  direction,  had  at  least  inherited  his  independence  of 
mind. 

J.  Betjeman,  The  Sandemanian  Meeting  House  in  Highbury  Quadrant, 
Collected  Poems  (1973),  17.  (Used  by  permission.) 

1 London  Christian  Instructor  (1819),  92. 

3 Eclectic  Review  (London,  1838),  519. 
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As  he  faced  the  Cameronian  challenge,  he  was  led  to  revise  his 
views  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  he  came,  reluctantly  and  gradually, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  purely  spiritual  and 
as  such  is  independent  of  state  control,  sanction  and  support. 
“Then  I had  done  with  national  covenanting,  under  the  new 
covenant,  according  to  all  the  view  that  they  who  are  truly  zealous 
for  our  national  covenants  had  of  covenanting.”4  At  the  same 
time,  he  began  to  see  the  church  as  a body  composed  of  true 
believers  who  possessed  a real  experience  of  saving  grace,  and  who, 
in  obedience  to  Christ,  had  separated  themselves  from  the  world. 
His  principles  were  beginning  to  approximate  to  those  of  the 
English  Independents,  and  both  his  father  and  his  father-in-law, 
Thomas  Black  of  Perth,  warned  him  of  this.  He  continued  on  his 
course,  gathering  round  him  those  of  like  mind  in  Tealing  and  the 
surrounding  countryside,  into  a society  for  “Walking  together  in 
brotherly  love,  in  subjection  to  Glas  as  their  overseer  in  the  Lord”. 

Not  surprisingly,  fellow  presbyters,  especially  Willison  of 
Dundee,  were  alarmed,  and  by  1730  Glas  was  finally  deposed  by 
commission  of  Assembly.  In  1739,  he  was  “restored  to  the 
character  and  exercise  of  a minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but 
notwithstanding  not  esteemed  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  until  he  shall  renounce  his  wrong  principles”.  By  this 
time  he  was  completely  outside  the  national  church.  Francis  Archi- 
bald, minister  of  Guthrie,  was  deposed  also  in  1730,  on  similar 
grounds.  Both  Glas  and  Archibald  then  ministered  to  small  groups 
of  believers,  Glas  in  Dundee,  and  Archibald  in  Arbroath.  By  1738, 
there  was  a group  of  followers  in  Perth  which  was  joined  by  several 
members  of  the  Sandeman  family,  including  Robert,  who 
afterwards  became  Glas’s  son-in-law.  He  wrote  with  lively  acerbity, 
travelled  widely,  and  died  in  Danbury,  Connecticut  in  1770.  He 
and  his  collateral  descendants  are  responsible  for  the  name 
Sandemanians,  by  which  the  group  were  known  outside  Scotland. 
John  Glas  lived  on  in  Dundee,  dying  in  1773.  By  the  time  of  his 
death,  there  were  churches  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Dunkeld, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Glasgow,  Galashiels,  Leith,  Paisley, 
Newburgh,  Cupar,  Leslie  and  Kirkcaldy,  besides  societies  in 
Cumbria,  Newcastle,  London,  and  around  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
Careful  records  of  the  membership  were  kept,  and  there  is  much 
intermarriage  and  recurrence  of  names  in  the  churches. 

The  Glasites,  because  of  their  exclusive  views,  and  their 
attacks  on  what  they  saw  as  Pharisaism  in  other  professors  of 
religion,  remained  a small  and  unpopular  body,  never  exceeding  a 
thousand  in  numbers,  yet  in  Dundee,  where  they  were  strongest, 
and  which  was  the  capital  of  dissent,  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of 
1792  gives  the  number  of  Glasites  as  1,160.  The  membership  list  for 

4 J . Glas,  Narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Controversy  about  the  National 
Covenants.  . . . (Dundee,  1828),  3. 
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1782,  the  nearest  available,  gives  206  members,  therefore  the  whole 
company,  amounting  to  one  in  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dundee,  must  include  children,  adherents  and  hearers,  as  well  as 
members.  This  was  indeed  the  high-water  mark  of  the  movement, 
which  has  gradually  declined  ever  since,  into  the  “Kail  Kirk” 
beloved  of  sentimental  Scottish  journalism. 

John  Glas’s  influence  was  instrumental  in  the  beginning  of  two 
other  small  denominations.  In  the  1760s,  there  was  a revival  of 
interest  in  the  writings  of  Glas  and  Sandeman.  Amongst  those  who 
discovered  them  was  James  Smith,  minister  of  Newburn  in  Fife.  By 
1765,  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  independent  views  and  in  1768  he 
resigned  his  charge,  where  he  had  ministered  since  1735.  A dying 
neighbouring  minister  urged  Robert  Ferrier  of  Largo  to  read  Glas’s 
Testimony,  and  this  convinced  him  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom.  He  found  that  Smith,  in  the  next  parish,  had  reached 
similar  conclusions,  and  from  1768  he  met  with  him  and  others  at 
Balychrystie,  a farm  on  the  borders  of  the  parishes.  Smith  and 
Ferrier  did  not  adopt  the  whole  Glasite  scheme,  and  their  churches 
became  known  as  “Old  Scots  Independents”.  Later,  Ferrier 
became  a Glasite,  and  an  elder  in  the  Edinburgh  congregation,  until 
on  second  marriage  to  Catherine  Waterston  of  the  printing  family 
he  was  forced  to  resign.  Second  marriage  of  widowed  elders  was 
forbidden.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  dissension  in  the  Wynd 
Church  in  Glasgow,  and  that  remarkable  man  David  Dale,  father- 
in-law  of  Robert  Owen,  and  reputed  model  for  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Smith  and  Ferrier,  adopting 
similar  views  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  Unlike  the  exclusive  Glasites, 
the  Old  Scots  Independents  supported  Bible  Societies  and  co- 
operated with  other  evangelical  Christians.  But  in  church  order, 
theology  and  worship,  the  connection  is  unmistakable. 

The  Scotch  Baptists  also  have  a direct  link  with  the  Glasites. 
William  Sinclair,  the  eccentric  preaching  baronet  of  Dunbeath  in 
Caithness,  founded  a Baptist  church  at  Keiss  on  his  estate  in  1750. 
By  1764,  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  living  in  penury,  and  attending 
Glasite  meetings  without  becoming  a member.  The  true  founders  of 
the  Scotch  Baptists  were  Archibald  McLean  and  Robert 
Carmichael.  Carmichael  settled  as  minister  of  the  Coupar  Angus 
Anti-burgher  congregation  in  1751.  In  1757,  he  discovered 
Sandeman’s  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasia.  By  1761,  Glasites  were 
aware  of  his  ecclesiastical  troubles  and  in  1762  he  gave  a 
Confession  of  Faith  to  the  Associate  Synod  in  which  he  made 
Glasite  declarations  about  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  the  nature  of 
saving  faith,  and  the  subordinate  place  of  creeds  and  confessions. 
By  1763,  he  was  deposed  from  the  Secession  ministry  and  had 
become  an  elder  in  the  Glasgow  Glasite  Church,  where  he  met 
Archibald  McLean,  a printer,  who  had  experienced  conversion 
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under  John  McLaurin  of  the  Ramshorn,  and  had  been  thereafter 
captivated  by  Glas’s  Testimony. 

Both  men  left,  or  were  expelled  from  the  Glasite  church  over  a 
case  of  discipline  in  1763  or  1764.  Carmichael  ministered  to  an 
Independent  Society  in  Edinburgh,  made  up  apparently  of  former 
or  excommunicated  Glasites.  By  1765,  the  two  men  discovered, 
from  a study  of  the  scriptures,  believers’  baptism.  Carmichael,  not 
knowing  of  any  other  baptist  in  Scotland,  travelled  to  London,  and 
was  baptised  by  Gill  in  the  Barbican  baptistry,  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  baptised  McLean,  and  later  seven  others  in  the  Water 
of  Leith  at  Canonmills.  Because  of  their  Glasite  heritage,  Scotch 
Baptists  were  sometimes  known  as  Sandemanian  Baptists.  McLean 
objected,  not  on  theological  or  ecclesiastical  lines,  but  because  he 
condemned  what  he  saw  as  the  worldly,  exclusive  and  cold 
demeanour  of  the  Glasites. 

The  three  little  bodies  of  independents,  and  the  small  group  of 
Bereans,  followers  of  John  Barclay,  were  to  be  found,  by  1800,  in 
very  similar  places.  The  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  naturally 
housed  every  sort  of  denomination.  Elsewhere,  independents  were 
established  in  rapidly  growing  towns  like  Dundee  and  Paisley, 
where  handloom  weaving  was  the  main  occupation.  In  Dundee, 
several  employers,  such  as  Baxter  — later  Baxter  Brothers  — were 
Glasite  leaders,  and  the  lists  which  give  occupations  contain  many 
textile  workers.  In  Newburgh,  Kirkcaldy,  Largo,  Arbroath, 
Montrose,  Galashiels,  similar  conditions  prevailed.  These 
manufacturing  towns,  with  good  lines  of  communication  and  a 
reputation  soon  to  be  gained  for  political  radicalism,  were  a home 
for  independent  churches. 

The  three  classes  of  independents,  to  use  an  eighteenth-century 
phrase,  shared  a common  theology  which  was  largely  set  out  by 
Glas  and  elaborated  and  popularised  by  Sandeman.  It  could  be 
described  as  rational  Calvinism.  Certainly,  the  Westminster 
Confession  was  the  standard  from  which  it  deviated.  There  is  about 
it  an  air  of  clarity  and  apparent  simplicity  which  can  be  traced  to 
Locke,  a writer  occasionally  quoted,  and  there  is  also  more  than  a 
trace  of  straightforward  triumphalist  eschatology. 

Glas’s  most  influential  work,  published  before  his  deposition, 
was  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs .5  The  main  contention 
of  this  work  is  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  essentially  spiritual, 
and  as  such  is  entirely  independent  of  state  sanctions  and  controls 
as  well  as  of  the  support  of  the  secular  arm.  The  text  is  John  18, 
verses  36  and  37:  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  . . . The 
supersession  of  the  old  covenant  by  the  new  is  basic.  Christ’s 
Kingdom  is  in  heaven  and  from  there  the  church  must  be  governed. 
The  Kingdom  is  set  up  in  this  world  not  by  force  or  covenants  but 
by  truth  and  by  witness  to  the  truth.  The  truth  is  the  facts 

s Dundee,  1725. 
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concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  especially  his  resurrection.  Salvation  is 
by  “divine  faith  receiving  the  divine  testimony”. 

From  these  premises  independent  church  order  follows.  In 
answers  to  queries  set  by  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  Glas 
denied  the  magistrate’s  power  concerning  church  matters. 
Constantine  and  his  successors  had  helped  to  set  Antichrist  on  his 
throne.  Later,  in  the  same  series  of  answers,  he  held  “that  a 
congregation  or  church  of  Jesus  Christ  with  its  presbytery  is  in  its 
discipline,  subject  to  no  discipline  under  heaven”. *’  The  congrega- 
tion should  consist  of  those  who  were  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  being 
united  and  conforming  to  the  scriptures.  The  views  are  also  those 
of  the  Old  Scots  Independents  and  the  Scotch  Baptists. 

Within  their  church  there  was  ministry,  but  Glas  and  his 
followers  developed  a strong  distaste  for  clericalism  and 
professionalism.  Ministry  was  not  a convenience  or  expedient,  but 
an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the  church.  The  choosing  and 
ordaining  of  elders  was  a matter  of  great  solemnity.  Bishops  and 
elders  are  the  same,  there  must  be  more  than  one  in  each 
congregation,  and  they  need  not  give  up  their  daily  work.  Later 
controversy  was  to  arise  about  the  necessity  of  plurality  and  the 
number  of  elders  necessary  for  the  Lord’s  Supper.  “Uneducated” 
lay  ministry  was  something  of  an  innovation  in  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  Glasites  were  mocked. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  strands  of  Glasite  theology,  and 
one  which  attracted  many  to  Independency  was  the  intellectualist 
view  of  faith  as  the  receiving  of  a testimony  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  strong  emphasis  put  on  emotional  faith  by  the  “popular 
preachers”  led  by  reaction  to  this  rather  cool  view  of  faith.  Man 
has  no  part  in  his  salvation.  Feelings  can  easily  become  works. 
Justification  can  be  found  only  in  the  assurance  of  a good 
conscience  towards  God’s  testimony.  Several  who  wished  to 
controvert  Sandemanianism  such  as  Andrew  Fuller  in  his  Strictures 
on  Sandemanianism  (1810),  nevertheless  speak  highly  of  this 
emphasis  on  the  objectivity  of  faith.  For  men  looking  for  signs  and 
motions  of  the  heart,  and  perhaps  despairing  of  assurance  from  the 
usual  experiences,  Glas  and  Sandeman  offered  an  unfussy  view  of 
the  gospel.  Sandeman  quoted  Locke’s  Reasonableness  oj 
Christianity  for  support,  but  he  goes  farther,  seeming  to  equate 
belief  with  the  thing  believed.  This  is  Calvinism  with  a strong 
element  of  eighteenth-century  rationalism.  Salvation  is  by  faith  in 
the  testimony,  and  only  the  elect  can  have  faith. 

One  consequence  of  this  was  that  application  for  membership 
of  a Sandemanian  assembly  was  by  a declaration  of  belief,  and  the 
acceptance  by  all  the  members  of  the  postulant  on  the  basis  of 
correctness  of  faith.  Older  independents  had  insisted  on  testimony 


‘ Ibid.,  186. 
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to  experience.  Not  so  this  class.  All  emotion  is  banished  from 
religious  belief  and  indeed  from  worship. 

McLean,  in  his  main  work  The  Commission  given  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  His  Apostles  follows  Glas  and  Sandeman  on  this  matter. 
“Faith  is  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word  that  credit  which  we 
give  to  the  truth  of  anything  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  report 
or  testimony,  and  is  grounded  either  in  the  veracity  of  the  speaker 
or  on  the  evidence  by  which  his  words  are  confirmed  ...  the  word 
pistis  is  used  by  the  inspired  writers  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
commonly  used  or  understood  among  men  in  ordinary  cases.”7 
But,  for  McLean,  faith  is  more  than  the  passive  admission  of  the 
truth.  It  is  also  an  act  or  exercise  of  the  mind,  that  is,  of  the  under- 
standing, exclusive  of  the  will  or  the  affections.  Faith  must  not  be 
confused  with  its  effects.  Smith  and  Ferrier  hold  the  same  view. 
“Simple  faith,  the  truth  of  the  testimony,  . . . primitive  belief”, 
these  are  the  watchwords  of  old  independency,  proclaiming  a 
return  to  primitive  Christianity,  the  apostles’  doctrine,  and  a 
turning  away  from  the  elaborations  of  men  and  human  “going 
about  to  establish  one’s  own  righteousness”. 

Glas  stamped  his  biblicist  vision  on  a whole  way  of  church  life 
which  still  survives  tenuously.  To  espouse  a Sandemanian  view  of 
faith  meant  to  enter  a religious  world  of  a particular  piety  and  the 
worship  which  followed  from  it.  Scripture  is  both  authoritative  and 
clear,  and  must  be  followed.  God’s  word,  not  the  preacher’s,  is 
supreme  in  worship.  Sermons  lost  their  centrality  and  were  replaced 
by  exhortations,  consisting  of  scriptural  phrases  connected  together 
by  a theme,  concluding  without  any  application.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  practice  among  the  more  outgoing  Scotch  Baptists, 
but  they  also  made  use  of  evangelistic  preaching.  Knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  was  highly  esteemed  and  church  had  some  aspects  of 
school. 

In  the  fully  developed  Glasite  liturgy,  as  it  had  evolved  by  1766 
when  Samuel  Pike  described  it,8  and  as  it  has  survived,  gradually 
attenuated,  to  this  day,  four  or  five  full  chapters  of  the  Bible 
are  read  by  rotation  every  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
the  psalms  in  Robert  Boswell’s  translation  sung  through  syste- 
matically. Prayer  is  offered  with  all  standing  and  the  officiating 
elder  holds  his  hands  outstretched.  A description  of  worship  in  the 
Edinburgh  Scotch  Baptist  Church  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  is 
very  similar,  with  psalms  alternating  with  readings,  prayers  and 
exhortations.  The  Glasite  pattern  was  adapted  by  McLean’s 
followers  and  only  gradually  modified.  Every  word  of  every 
chapter  of  the  Bible  was  still  read. 


7 A.  McLean,  The  Commission.  . . Collected  Works , i,  ed.  Jones  (London, 
1826),  74-77. 

8 S.  Pike,  A Plain  and  Full  Account  of  the  practices.  . . . (London,  1766),  7ff. 
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The  weekly  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  evening, 
or  the  afternoon,  and  the  singing  of  hymns  were  other  innovations 
in  eighteenth-century  Scotland.  Early  Scotch  Baptist  hymnbooks 
use  many  hymns  by  Glas,  Sandeman,  and  other  Glasites.  Other 
scriptural  customs  were  enjoined  and  carried  out.  The  use  of  the 
salutation  or  kiss  gave  rise  to  ribald  comments  from  outsiders,  and 
the  love-feast,  confined  to  members,  at  which  and  only  at  which 
hymns  were  sung,  again  by  rotation,  was  a frequent  cause  for  mis- 
understanding. McLean  commends  the  practice.  Footwashing  was 
to  be  used  where  it  is  really  serviceable,*  to  use  McLean’s  phrase. 
And  believers  must  abstain  from  eating  blood  and  things  strangled. 
This  was  much  insisted  upon. 

Discipline  was  connected  with  purity  of  church  fellowship,  and 
was  therefore  taken  very  seriously.  Glasite  churches  and  their 
derivatives  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  unanimity  in  all  decisions, 
and  hence  suffered  frequent  schisms.  Excommunication  followed 


warnings.  Drunkenness,  excessive  swearing,  pride  and  self-conceit, 
are  some  of  the  grounds  noted  in  Glasite  records.  McLean  laid 
down  the  procedures  to  be  used  with  great  care,  and  he  emphasised 
that  discipline  is  the  work  and  duty  of  every  member,  who  must  all 
be  acquainted  with  the  facts.  A pure  church  is  a sign  to  the  world  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom,  and  discipline  can  reclaim  the  erring  brother. 

Because  of  Glasite  filial  piety,  lists  have  been  kept  giving  in 
some  cases  the  occupation  of  the  members  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  churches.9  The  first  Dundee  list,  dated  1746,  has  110 
names,  48  men  and  62  women.  Four  of  the  men  were  on  the  list  of 
the  Tealing  Prayer  Society  of  1725:  John  Glas,  John  Baxter, 
founder  of  the  textile  firm,  Robert  Owen,  clerk  to  the  Session  in 
Tealing,  and  John  Fleeming.  Ten  women  can  be  traced  in  the 
Tealing  list.  Obviously  the  church  grew  rapidly  when  transferred  to 
Dundee,  but  for  years  leadership  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tealing  people. 

In  a list  of  1771  the  occupations  of  male  members  are  given, 
and  some  idea  of  the  social  structure  can  be  gained.  This  was  a time 
of  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  trade  in  Dundee.  There  were  five 
urfrS"  ^a.s’  William  Morrison,  thread  manufacturer; 

William  Lyon,  writer;  Robert  Lyon,  merchant;  and  Davis  Reid, 
bleacher.  The  seven  deacons  were:  Andrew  Proctor,  glover;  Alex 
Boyd,  servant  to  Mr  Morrison;  George  Boyd,  manufacturer;  Alex 
Morrison,  son  to  Mr  Morrison;  James  Reid,  heckler;  John  Baxter 
jun.,  manufacturer;  and  James  Scott,  a merchant’s  clerk  from 
whose  scrapbook  these  lists  are  gathered. 

There  were  74  other  men,  including  John  Baxter  sen.  (had  he 
remarried  ) and  several  other  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and 
one  schoolmaster.  Of  the  rest,  18  were  weavers,  two  warpers,  four 
tailors,  one  bleacher,  three  hecklers,  three  smiths,  two  chapmen, 
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one  gardener,  two  shoemakers,  one  tanner,  two  wrights,  and  three 
with  no  occupation  mentioned  or  described  illegibly.  Of  the  105 
women,  18  were  widows,  67  married,  12  unmarried  and  seven 
undescribed.  By  1774,  Robert  Ferrier,  late  of  Largo,  had  come  to 
office  as  elder.  Glasite  and  Scotch  Baptist  elders  held  themselves 
ready  to  be  moved  to  churches  needing  a presbytery. 

The  elders  were  chosen  from  the  educated  men,  Glas  and 
Ferrier,  and  the  comparatively  wealthy,  Baxter,  Morrison,  Lyon. 
The  diaconate  consisted  of  younger  members  of  elders’  families, 
who  could  be  seen  as  future  elders,  and  a few  men  who  were 
employees,  sometimes  of  the  elders.  Most  of  the  members  were 
connected  with  the  textile  trade. 

The  Perth  Glasite  Church,  whose  building  is  now  St  Paul’s 
Church  Hall,  founded  in  1733,  showed  a similar  pattern  of  growth 
to  that  in  Dundee.  Perth  grew  from  9,019  inhabitants  in  1755  to 
19,871  in  the  1790s,  an  almost  equal  percentage  growth  to  that  of 
Dundee,  which  had  grown  from  12,477  to  23,500  in  the  same 
period.  The  flax  bleaching  industry  set  up  bleachfields  around  the 
city,  and  the  Sandemans  and  the  Turnbulls,  flaxdressers,  were 
prominent  Glasites.  The  oldest  extant  Perth  list  is  from  1755  and 
does  not  give  occupations.  James  Cant  and  George  Miller  were 
elders.  Miller  was  an  old  friend  of  Glas  and  the  lawyer  who  had 
represented  him  at  his  appeal  to  presbytery  in  1728.  He  was  town 
clerk  of  Perth.  Cant  was  a well-known  antiquary,  who  was 
surveyor  of  customs  at  Perth.  The  deacons  were  Samuel  Pickering 
and  Robert  Morison.  Morison  founded  a printing  and  publishing 
firm.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Principal  Tullideph  of  St 
Andrews  University,  and  she  duly  appears  on  the  list  as  Elisabeth 
Tillidaff.  There  were  17  other  male  members,  three  of  them 
Sandemans.  Robert  was  already  in  Edinburgh,  and  a fifth  brother 
had  died  in  fellowship. 

There  is  a list  of  1774  in  which  occupations  are  given. 
Weavers,  bleachers  and  printers  predominate.  Sons  succeed  fathers 
in  office.  According  to  a letter  of  Ferrier  in  1782,  there  were  120 
members,  and  the  room,  seating  500,  was  constantly  full.  By  1804, 
the  church  had  shrunk  to  68  members,  and  there  were  fewer 
professional  men.  No  less  than  nine  of  the  men,  including  James 
Morison,  had  excluded  themselves  from  eldership  by  second 
marriage.  Glasites  were  reputed  to  marry  very  young,  and 
Morison’s  first  marriage  had  been  at  the  age  of  16  in  the  Glasite 
Chapel. 

Scotch  Baptist  Churches  have  left  no  such  lists.  What  we  do 
know  are  the  names  of  the  first  group  baptised  in  Edinburgh. 
Archibald  McLean  was  from  a farming  family,  and  a printer  by 
trade.  He  was  largely  self-educated.  Dr  and  Mrs  Walker  are  the 
only  others  of  whom  there  seems  to  be  any  knowledge.  Dr  Walker 
was  a surgeon,  and  the  only  man  of  means  in  the  congregation.  His 
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wife  was  a daughter  of  Sir  John  Jardine  of  Applegarth  in 
Annandale.10  Later,  he  withdrew  his  support  owing  to  a 
controversy  over  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son,  a matter  which 
did  not  appear  to  trouble  the  Glasites,  but  which  led  to  repeated 
controversies  among  the  Scotch  Baptists  and  the  Old  Scots 
Independents.  Orthodoxy  was  that  Christ  was  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  and  McLean  held  on  scriptural  grounds  that  He  was  the  Son 
of  the  Eternal  God,  but  that  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  eternally 
generated.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  still  a matter  on 
which  candidates  for  membership  were  questioned.  The  other 
outstanding  member,  for  a time,  was  Dr  Charles  Stuart  of 
Dunearn,  formerly  minister  of  Cramond.  The  Paisley  Church,  now 
Thomas  Coats’  Memorial,  had  in  1795  weavers,  skinners  and 
hosiers  among  its  first  trustees.11  The  little  evidence  we  have  for  the 
Old  Scots  Independents  suggests  the  same  social  spread  of 
members.  Weavers,  shopkeepers,  and  the  occasional  lawyer  and 
bookseller  make  up  the  bulk  of  those  whose  occupation  we  know, 
and  the  leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  the  better  off,  and  better 
educated  members. 

Most  notable  of  Glasites  was  Michael  Faraday,  who  grew  up  in 
the  Yorkshire  Dales  in  a family  which  first  followed  Benjamin 
Ingham  and  then  Glas’s  English  disciple,  William  Allen.  All  his 
life,  Faraday  maintained  his  allegiance  to  the  sect  he  described  as 
“small  and  despised”.  His  clarity  of  mind  and  openness  to 
scientific  learning  may  be  due  to  the  doctrines  of  simplicity  in 
which  he  was  trained.  He  considered  his  religious  life  separate  from 
his  “philosophy”.  But  the  search  for  truth  was  one.12 

The  Haldane  brothers  began  their  evangelistic  work  in  1797 
and  their  preaching  led  to  awakenings  throughout  Scotland  and 
beyond.  James  Haldane  interested  himself  in  church  discipline  and 
order,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  the  contemporary  church  should 
be  bound  by  New  Testament  precedent.  In  1805,  he  published  A 
View  of  Social  Worship  and  Ordinances  observed  by  the  first 
Christians  and  drawn  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  alone.  In  this  he 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  attending  to  every  part  of  scripture. 
He  held  that  the  practices  of  the  primitive  church  are  universally 
binding,  but  that  certain  customs,  such  as  community  of  goods, 
love-feasts,  foot-washing,  and  the  kiss  of  charity  were  to  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  country.  (A  late  and  traditional 
Scotch  Baptist  in  Beverley  in  Yorkshire  in  1850,  insisted  that  if  the 
salutation  be  oriental,  then  it  behoved  believers  to  become  oriental 
in  mind.)13  Haldane  taught  that  there  should  be  a plurality  of  elders 

10  Edinburgh  Marriage  Register.  1751-1800,  ed.  Grant  (Scottish  Record  Society), 
810. 

11  Thomas  Coats’  Memorial  Church  Jubilee  Book  (1944),  29. 

11  For  Faraday,  see  Riley,  The  Hammer  and  the  Anvil  (Clapham,  1954). 

11  Christian  Advocate  and  Scotch  Baptist  Repository  (Beverley,  1850),  175. 
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in  each  church  and  that  members  should  practise  mutual  exhorta- 
non.  He  was  accused  of  Glasite  teaching,  and  certainly  he  is  close 
to  McLean  at  least,  but  the  only  time  he  quotes  Glas  is  on  the 
laying-on  of  hands”. 


In  1820,  Haldane  engaged  in  controversy  with  John  Walker  of 
Uubhn  and  revealed  his  familiar  knowledge  of  Sandeman  and 
He  dePlored  Sandeman’s  style,  but  was  strongly  in  favour 
ot  Glasite  views  of  faith  as  a belief  of  the  truth,  of  the  freeness  of 
the  gospel,  and  of  a scriptural  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Not 
only  are  national  churches  antichristian,  but  believers  are  under  the 
strongest  obligation  to  be  followers  in  all  things  of  the  apostolic 
churches.  Haldane  is  obviously  in  debt  to  Glas  and  Sandeman,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  their  influence  modified  by  an  urgent 
evangelism.  Through  Haldane  the  influence  was  mediated  to  a 
measure  to  modern  Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches. 

The  quotation  early  in  this  paper  on  moral  petrifactions  and 
specimens  of  extinct  races  came  from  a review  of  the  collected 
works  of  John  Walker  of  Dublin,  often  named  “the  Separatist”, 
who  was  seen  as  a new  Sandeman  in  his  views  of  faith  and  in  his 
rigorous  discipline.  He  was  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  a classicist  and  mathematician  of  repute.  In  reaction  to 
Methodist  evangelism,  he  published  in  1802  a view  of  faith  that 
could  be  fairly  called  Sandemanian.  By  1804,  he  had  seceded  from 
the  Church  of  Ireland  with  a few  others,  and  had  begun  to  hold 
meetings  seeking  to  obey  the  apostolic  injunctions.  In  worship,  he 
excluded  hymns  and  prayers,  because  he  felt  unable  to  engage  in 
any  form  of  worship  that  was  open  to  the  mixed  company  of 
believers  and  unbelievers.  Clerical  distinctions  were  abolished, 
discipline  administered,  and  the  holy  kiss  introduced.15  It  cannot  be 
proved  that  Walker  had  been  directly  influenced  by  Glas  and 
Sandeman,  but  he  was  certainly  accused  of  being  a second  and  even 
more  severe  Sandeman.  “Walker  approves  of  Sandeman’s 
description  of  Marshall’s  Mystery  of  Sanctifiaction,  and  Boston’s 
Fourfold  State  as  a ‘devout  path  to  Hell’  and  adds  Doddridge’s 
Rise  and  progress  of  religion  in  the  Human  Soul”.16  So  said  the 
Eclectic  Reviewer.  Walker  also  attacked  Thomas  Chalmers’  early 
view  of  faith  set  out  in  his  Address  to  his  Parishioners  on  leaving 
Kilmany. 

Walker  with  his  Dublin  roots  forms  a tenuous  link  between 
Sandemanianism  and  the  early  Brethren.  Embley  claims,  in 
Patterns  of  Sectarianism, 17  that  J.  N.  Darby’s  anti-erastianism  in  his 


14  J.  Haldane,  Letters  to  a Friend  containing  Strictures  on  ..  . Primitive 
Christianity  by  John  Walker  (Edinburgh,  1820). 

15  For  Walker,  see  H.  H.  Rowdon,  Secession  from  the  Established  Church  in  the 
Early  Nineteenth  Century  in  Vox  Evangelica  ( London,  1964),  76-78. 

16  Ibid.,  526. 

17  Embley,  Patterns  of  Sectarianism,  ed.  Wilson  (London,  1967),  215. 
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Considerations  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ...  of  1827 
is  an  exact  parallel  to  Glas’s  1727  arguments  against  the  established 
church.  Certainly,  Brethrenism  was  alleged  to  be  Sandemanianism 
tinged  with  Millenarianism  — a heady  mixture  indeed.  It  is,  at 
least,  an  interesting  speculation  that  the  rise  of  the  Brethren 
movement  owed  something  to  two  original  Scots,  Glas  and  Irving. 

The  most  self-conscious  followers  of  a Sandemanian  way  are 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  in  U.S.A.,  the  Disciples,  who  have  recently 
given  the  United  Reformed  Church  a habitation  in  Scotland. 
Alexander  Campbell,  reared  in  the  Secession,  was  strongly 
influenced  by  Glas  and  Sandeman.  He  attended  Glasgow 
University  from  1807,  and  was  in  close  touch  with  Greville  Ewing, 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Tabernacle.  He  was  drawn  towards  a 
Sandemanian  view  of  faith,  and  to  a desire  for  a restoration  of 
primitive  Christianity  in  the  context  of  a non-sectarian  church.  He 
joined  his  father  Thomas  in  the  United  States,  where  both  became 
Baptists,  leaving  to  form  separate  congregations  after  many 
tensions.  In  1833,  Peyton  C.  Wyeth,  a young  American  artist, 
visited  the  Scotch  Baptist  Church  in  Windmill  Street,  Finsbury 
Square,  London  and  explained  the  principles  of  his  meeting  to 
William  Jones,  the  author,  editor  and  Scotch  Baptist  leader.  Jones 
was  much  taken  with  the  story,  spread  Campbellite  doctrines,  for 
that  was  the  teaching  Wyeth  had  imported,  in  his  publications, 
resiled  to  orthodox  McLeanism,  but  by  that  time  Campbellism  had 
arrived  in  Britain,  and  made  most  of  its  early  converts  in  Scotch 
Baptist  Churches.  Restorationism,  the  search  for  primitive 
Christianity,  a plurality  of  elders,  exhortation  by  the  brethren,  and 
other  traits  made  it  a successor  in  many  ways  to  Sandemanianism, 
and  it  took  the  torch  from  the  moribund  and  divided  Scotch 
Baptists. 

Dr  John  Thomas  came  from  an  English  nonconformist 
background,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
associated  with  Campbellite  churches.  He  developed  distinctive 
views  on  the  church,  the  soul,  and  Christology,  but  was  able  to 
spread  his  teaching  in  Churches  of  Christ  in  Britain.  To  this  day  the 
Christadelphians,  who  honour  him  as  founder  and  emphasise 
study,  slow  conviction,  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  and  the 
avoidance  of  emotion  exhibit  traces  of  Glasite  ancestry. 

From  the  same  matrix,  mixed  with  millenarian  excitement, 
came  Russell,  Rutherford  and  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  chiliast, 
scholastic,  unemotional,  head  very  much  predominating  over 
heart.  One  might  even  add  that  strange  church  the  Worldwide 
Church  of  God,  with  its  glossy  magazine  significantly  entitled  The 
Plain  Truth. 

Influence  spread  by  preaching,  example,  and  above  all  by  the 
circulation  of  literature  and  the  answering  of  correspondents.  The 
churches  of  Sandemanian  origin  were  reading  and  studying  people 
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and  a number  of  early  leaders  were  able  to  make  their  living  as 
booksellers.  The  power  of  the  written  word  cannot  itself  account 
for  the  permeation  of  ideas,  but  Glas  and  Sandeman  struck  a chord 
in  the  religious  mind  of  the  mid  and  late  eighteenth  century  when 
faith  and  establishment  were  much  in  dispute. 

The  rancour,  severity  and  coldness  of  the  system  inhibited  its 
spread.  A church  which  believed  in  no  evangelism  was  holding 
tenets  bound  to  be  modified.  The  good  has  evolved.  The  pure 
doctrine  has  almost  unaccountably  survived. 

David  Thomson,  in  his  recent  history  of  the  British  Churches 
of  Christ,  Let  Sects  and  Parties  Fall,  speaks  of  a fruitful  but 
impossible  tension  between  the  desire  for  Christian  Unity  and  the 
restoration  of  New  Testament  Christianity.  His  epitaph  on  the 
Churches  of  Christ  might  well  apply  to  the  movement  begun  by 
Glas.  “It  is  still  possible  to  believe  with  all  humility  that  God  has 
revealed  something  of  Himself  in  the  history  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ’’.18  1 shall  not  soon  forget  the  Glasite  elder  who  said  to  me, 
in  his  study  dominated  by  a great  portrait  of  John  Glas,  “We  are 
dying  out,  but  God  raises  up  new  teachers  for  the  Church”.  Then 
he  pointed  to  some  volumes  of  Barth’s  Church  Dogmatics. 


" Thompson,  Let  Sects  and  Parties  Fall  (Birmingham,  1980),  200. 
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